LINCOLN  TOLD  HIM  STORIES  WHEN  A BOY 

Oregon  man  recalls  how  the  President  more  than  half  a century  ago  entertained 
Washington  kids  on  the  White  House  grounds  — Wanted  to  get  his  mind  off  the  war 

FRED  LOCKLEY  in  the  Oregon  Journal 


YOU  don’t  run  across  many  men  now- 
adays who  knew  President  Lincoln 
personally.  A.  D.  Cridge,  of  the 
Journal,  knew  him.  His  father, 
Alfred  Cridge,  was  a personal  friend  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  served  throughout  the 
Civil  war  as  a chief  inspector  in  the  quarter- 
master general’s  office. 

“ My  father  had  met  President  Lincoln,” 
said  Mr.  Cridge,  “ and  on  account  of  his 
military  training  the  president  appointed  him 
chief  inspector  of  the  quartermaster  general’s 
office.  In  1862  my  father  was  sent  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  to  England  to  work  against  the 
recognition  by  England  of  the  Confederate 
government.  At  that  time  most  of  the  aris- 
tocracy of  England  thought  the  South  would 
win.  Many  wanted  the  South  to  win  be- 
cause they  needed  southern  cotton  to  keep 
the  loom.s  in  England  busy.  My  father  ex- 
plained that  it  was  only  a matter  of  time  until 
the  confederacy  would  be  crushed,  for  there 
were  30,000,000  people  in  the  North  opposed 
to  7,000,000  in  the  South.  After  spending 
over  a year  in  England  he  returned  to  Wash- 
ington. 

“ I have  no  memory  of  my  first  meeting 
with  President  Lincoln,  for  I was  a little  chap 
about  two  years  old  at  the  tim.e.  I had 
scarlet  fever.  In  those  days  there  were  no 
quarantine  regulations.  My  mother  thought 
it  unwise  for  me  to  be  out  during  the 
day,  to  expose  other  children,  so  each 
morning  at  daylight  she  would  take  me 
out  in  the  buggy  for  an  airing.  One  morning 
as  she  was  wheeling  me  out  President  Lincoln 
drove  by.  He  stopped  the  driver,  got  out  of 
the  carriage,  came  over  to  mother  and  said: 
“ I heard  that  your  little  boy  is  sick,  Mrs. 


Cridge.  I hope  he  is  better.”  He  started 
to  lift  up  the  veil  that  was  over  my  face. 
Mother  said:  ” He  has  scarlet  fever.  It 

is  contagious.”  Lincoln  looked  at  mother 
and  said:  “ Don’t  worry,  Mrs.  Cridge, 

your  little  boy  is  going  to  get  well.”  My 
mother  said  that  though  President  Lincoln 
was  not  a doctor  and  probably  knew  nothing 
about  it,  yet  his  calm  assurance  comforted 
her  greatly. 

” When  my  brother  Afton  was  about  seven 
years  old  — this  was  in  the  summer  of  1864  — 
we  were  passing  through  the  White  House 
grounds  and  Afton  and  I pulled  off  some 
branches  from  the  fuchsia  bushes.  The 
gardener  caught  us.  He  said:  ‘ So  you  are 
the  boys  that  have  been  ruining  m.y  flowers. 
I am  going  to  turn  you  over  to  the  policeman, 
and  he  will  put  you  in  jail.’  I was  afraid  of 
the  dark  so  I said:  ‘ Will  it  be  dark?’  He 
said:  ‘ Yes,  the  jail  is  very  dark  — not  a ray 
of  light.’  Just  then  a tall  gaunt,  bareheaded 
man  sauntered  slowly  up  the  path.  He 
stopped  and  asked  the  gardener  what  was  the 
matter.  The  gardener  pointed  to  the  broken 
branches  of  the  fuchsias  and  told  him  we  had 
torn  them  off.  Lincoln  said : ‘ Let  the  boys 
loose,  I will  attend  to  their  case.’  Pointing 
to  a bench  nearby,  he  said : ‘ Let’s  talk  this 
matter  over.’  He  took  me  on  his  lap  and 
drew  Afton  close  to  his  knee  and  said:  ‘ Did 
you  boys  know  that  it  hurts  trees  and  bushes 
to  have  branches  pulled  off?  ’ We  shook  our 
heads.  He  said:  ‘ Well,  I’ll  show  you.’ 

Reaching  out,  he  took  one  or  two  hairs  on 
Alton’s  head  and  gave  them  a vigorous  jerk. 
Afton  clutched  his  head  with  his  hand  and 
said  ‘ Ouch ! ’ Then  taking  one  hair  from 
my  head,  he  pulled  it  out  slowly.  I didn’t 
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know  whether  to  cry  or  what  to  do.  He 
said:  ‘Now  you  see,  boys,  how  it  hurts. 

Now  I will  show  you  that  it  doesn’t  hurt 
to  cut  things  off.’  And,  taking  out  his 
knife,  he  cut  a hair  from  each  of  our  heads. 
Then  picking  up  the  broken  fuchsia  branch, 
he  trimmed  it  carefully  and  said:  ‘Take 
this  home  to  your  mother.’  He  asked 
Afton  what  his  name  was  and  what  my 
name  was,  and  then  he  gave  one  of  his 
winsome  smiles  and  said:  ‘ I know  your 
father  and  mother  well.  I know  that  you 
boys  are  not  going  to  destroy  any  more 
of  the  flowers  here;  are  you?  We  promised 
we  wouldn’t.  He  said:  ‘ Now  rim  along 
and  any  time  you  want  flowers  come  and 
ask  the  gardener  to  cut  them  for  you.’ 

“ A few  days  after  that  Mr.  Lincoln  sent 
word  to  my  mother  to  have  us  come  over  to 
the  White  House  every  afternoon  at  4 o’clock. 
We  went  over  next  day  and  were  taken  back 
of  the  White  House,  where  a group  of 
children  were  sitting  under  the  trees.  The 
gardener  stood  nearby  to  keep  grown  folk 
from  intruding.  I presume  they  were  a 
dozen  or  fifteen  children  in  the  group. 
Lincoln  welcomed  us  with  a smile,  put  me 
on  his  knee  and  said:  ‘ You  are  just  in  time 
to  hear  a story.’  Very  vaguely  I remember 
the  story.  He  told  us  about  a wolf  that  had 
been  bad.  The  Indians  caught  it  and 
made  soup  of  it.  He  said:  ‘ What  do 
you  think  of  that  story?’  I said:  ‘ I don’t 
believe  it.  I don’t  believe  you  can  make 
soup  out  of  a wolf.’  He  said:  ‘But  these 
Indians  were  hungry,  and  if  you  were  hun.gry 
you  would  eat  wolf  soup,  too.’  For  weeks 
we  used  to  go  over  each  afternoon  and 
Lincoln  would  tell  us  stories.  He  said  it 
rested  him  and  took  his  mind  off  the  war. 
His  wife  told  my  mother  that  her  husband 
was  wasting  a lot  of  time  telling  stories  to 
a bunch  of  children,  but  she  couldn’t  do 
anything  with  him.  One  day  I remember 
two  of  the  children  were  very  impudent  to 
him.  I shall  never  forget  the  look  of  grief 


that  came  over  Lincoln’s  face.  He  said: 

‘ You  children  will  have  to  nm  along  home. 

I can’t  let  you  spoil  the  afternoon  for  the 
other  children.’  I remember  one  of  the 
things  that  used  to  make  my  brother  and 
myself  behave  at  once  was  the  threat  by 
my  aunt  when  we  were  naughty  that  she 
was  going  to  tell  Mr.  Lincoln  how  bad  we 
were  and  that  he  wouldn’t  let  us  go  over  and 
listen  to  him  tell  any  more  stories. 

“ All  sorts  of  people  used  to  come  to  our 
house  — generals  and  other  officers  — on 
account  of  the  character  of  my  father’s 
work.  General  Hancock  and  General  Gar- 
field were  two  of  our  most  frequent  visitors. 
General  Hancock  was  a very  large  man. 
He  was  always  doubtful  about  sitting  on 
any  of  our  chairs  for  fear  they  would 
break. 

“ One  day  my  father  said:  ‘ I want  you 
pay  good  attention  today.  This  is  a day 
you  must  always  remember.  President 
Lincoln  is  going  to  be  inaugurated.  I am 
going  to  take  you  to  hear  his  inaugural 
address.’  It  had  been  raining  and  the 
street  across  from  the  Capitol  was  muddy. 
We  were  standing  in  front  of  the  crowd. 

To  keep  me  from  talking,  my  father  was  / 
picking  holes  in  the  mud  with  the  end  of  his 
umbrella.  He  was  making  designs  of  stars, 
triangles  and  squares.  Just  as  President 
Lincoln  stepped  out  to  deliver  his  address  the 
sun  broke  through  the  clouds  and  it  stopped 
raining.  My  father  said:  ‘ Be  quiet  now. 
Here  comes  the  greatest  and  biggest  man  in 
the  whole  country,  the  President  of  the 
United  States.’  T looked  up  as  Lincoln 
stepped  out,  and  called  out,  indignantly: 

‘ Why,  that  isn’t  the  President.  That’s 
the  man  who  tells  us  stories.’  Father  said: 

‘ Be  still.  He  is  going  to  talk.’  I still  felt 
very  much  cheated  and  disappointed  and 
said:  ‘ You  said  he  was  the  biggest  man  in 
the  country.  He  isn’t  any  bigger  than 
General  Garfield  and  not  half  as  big  as 
General  Hancock.’  ” 


